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An HISTORICAL ESSAY on the IRISH STAGE, 
By JOSEPH C. WALKER, Efq h Member of the Royal 
Irifa Academy \ Fellow of the Literary and Antiquarian Society of 
Perth, and honorary Member of the Etrufcan Academy of 
Cortona. 



AN tracing the progrefs of fociety we difcover the Drama Read March 
amongft the firft amufements of man* Soon as communities 3 > 17 *^ 
were formed, it appeared as well in the bleak regions of the 
North, as in thofe countries which feel the genial influence of 
the fun. Even Hiftory, when fhe firft ventured to raife her voice, 
invoked the aid of the Dramatic mufe. It is therefore very ex- 
traordinary that we cannot difcover any veftiges of the Drama 
amongft the remains of the Irifh Bards, or amongft the 
amufements of the vulgar Irifh of this day*, though a peo- 
ple 

# It mufl, however, be obferved that the vulgar Irifh of the prefent day exhibit, in 
many parts of the kingdom, feveral awkward attempts at Comedy at their weddings 

and 
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pie fo religioufly obfcrvant of the cufloms of their an- 
ceftors* 

It is true that fome Irifh poems are conducted in a kind of 
dramatic narrative, and it is probable that thefe poems were 
recited at the convivial feafts of the. chiefs, and in the public 

conventions 

and wakes ; but thefe attempts cannot be confidered as veftiges of an ancient regular 
drama. Thefe pieces are called, The Cottoning of Frize ; The Marriage Aft \ The Servants 
ferving their Lord at Table j The fulling or thickening of Cloth, and Sir Sop or Sir Sopin y 
the Knight of Straw. The defign of the lafl is evidently to hold up to ridicule the 
Englim character, and cannot therefore be a produ&ion of high antiquity. I will 
here give a fhort analyfis of this piece. The principal characters, are an Irifli chieftain, 
who always takes his title from the Irifh family of moft confequence in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place where the play is exhibited \ and an Englifh chieftain, deno- 
minated Sir Sop or Sir Sopin. Sir Sop is-dretfed wi ftraw, with a clogad or helmet 
of the fame materials on his head ; but the Irifh chieftain, who is the favourite hero, 
is clad in the beft clothes that the wardrobes of his ruftic audience can afford. When 
thofe characters appear on the ftage they are feparately attended by inferior officers 
and fefvante) who, Tike the ancient (Sr^ek chorus, fiand at a refpe&ful cjiftancejj 
while the chieftains converfe. Sometimes the chief officers are allowed to take a part 
in the dialogue. With the drift of the plot I am not perfe&ly acquainted, but 
know that the cataftrophe is brought abouj: by an altercation which arifes between 
our two heroes, and terminates in fingle combat. In this combat Sir Sopin wound* 
his adversary, who falls, and a fiirgeon appears ta examine the wouftdi Regiittmg 
his ftrengtH this M(h chieftain ratios, followed by Sir Sepin. Soon afflsr they.eate* 
again, and renewing the combat, Sir Sopin receives a mortal wound, and is borne off 
the ftage. The Irifh chieftain having thus gained the field, brandifhes his fword 
and ftridtfe sxuftingly acrdft the fbfge. Thetv paufing a while, he ^drefies hinrfelf 
td KeaWn, a&f injg thank* for hi* vfoaory* ■- This i doaei the curtain f alls.^The dia- 
logue is extremely humorous, and interfperfed with foliloques, fongs and dances. 
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conventions by feveral bards, each bard aiming and fupportmg 
a character in the piece*: but no production in a regular Drama~ 
tic form is extant in the Irifh language f, nor even alluded to by 
any of our ancient writers. So that if the Stage ever exifted in 
Ireland previous to the middle ages, like the " bafelefs fabric 
" of a vifion" it has melted into air, leaving not a trace be- 
hind. 

Yet in the Dances of the vulgar Irifh we may difcover the 
features of a rude Ballet, performed in honor of fome Pagan 
deity, and accompanied, it may be pre fumed, by hymnick verfesj 
and in an ancient defcription of Tamer Hall, y$fiu)tb 12y^f)^nXXi\) 9 
or Royal Mimics or Comedians, are exprefsly mentioned J. All 
this, however, only ferves to open a field to conjecture, affording 

no 

* Some of the Poems to which I allude will be fhortly given to the public, 
tranflated with elegance, fpirit and fidelity, in The Reliques of Irijh Poetry^ now in 
the prefs. 

f Mr. Macpherfon has indeed given, a« a tranflation from our Oifin, a little dra- 
matic poem called Comala^ of which the Abbate Cessarotti, his elegant Italian 
translator, thus fpeaks: « La fua picciolezza non pregiudica alia regolarita. Si 
" rawifano in effa tutti i lineamenti a le proporzioni della Tragedia. C eil fuo 
«' picciolo viiuppo,, i fuoi coJpi di teatro, e Ja fua cataflrofe inafpetfcata : gran varieta 
" d 5 aiFetti, ftile femplice e paffionato : in fomma quefta poefia ha quelle virtu che fi 
" ammirano tanto nei Greci." Poefie di Ojfian, torn. I. page 181, But as the original 
of this poem has never been produced to the public, we cannot fafely number it with 
the produ&ions of our immortal bard. 

% CcIleB. de Rek Hib. vol. III. page 531* 
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no pofitive proof of thc«kifteifee of a Stage arnougfl; the early 
Irifli; 

We will then proceed to that period in which Irifh hiftory firfl 
introduces the Dramatic tnufe, mingling the waters of Jordan and 
Helicon *. 

That the Irifh clergy, as well as their brethren in England, 
occafionaily exhibited Myfleries and Moralities previous to the 
i^eign of Henry VIII f, may be fafely inferred from the follow- 
ing record preferved amongft the MSS. of Robert Ware.— 

" Thomas 

* Perhaps I mould have commenced the hiftery of the Irifli Stage with the rife of 
the Mummers in Ireland. " The Mummers, (fays Dodsley) as bad as they were, 
feem to be the true original comedians of England." Collect, of Old Plays> vol. u 
pref. But the ftage rather fprang from, than commenced with the Mummers- Here 
I will take leave to obferve, that, at this day, the dialogue of the Iri/h Mummers in 
general (for I have colle&ed it in different parts of the kingdom), bears a ftrifl re- 
fcmblance, in point of matter, with a fpecimen of the dialogue of the Englifh Mum- 
mers in the reign of Edward III. which Mr. Ritson hag happily refcued from 
oblivion. Sec Re m. on the text, and loft edit, of Shale/pear* It is alfo deferving of ob- 
fervation, that our Mummers are alwajfc accompanied by a Buffoon, whofe drefs and 
antic manners anfwer the defcription of the Vice of the old Englifli comedies, the 
precurfor of the modern Punch. TMs character likewife appears in the pageant 
with which the Irifli ruftics celebrate the firft of May. 

f Although the claflical names of Comedy and Tragedy did not obtain in England 
till the reign of Henry VIII. (fee Percy's Reliq. of Anc. Eftg. Poet. vol. i. p. 137*) 
yet Sir James Ware, fpeaking of the rejoicings that followed the proclaiming Henry 

King 
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" Thomas Fitz-Gerald, Earl of Kildare, and Lord Lieute- 
* 4 nant of Ireland in the year 1528, was invited to a new play 
" every day in Chriftmas, Arland Ufher being then mayor, and 
" Francis Herbert and John Squire bayliffs, wherein the Taylors 
" a&ed the part of Adam and Eve ; the Shoemakers reprefented 
" the ftory of Crifpin and Crifpianusj the Vintners a&eri Bachus 
" and his ftory ; the Carpenters that of Jofeph and Mary ; Vulcan, 
" and what related to him, was a&ed by the Smiths; and the 
" comedy of Ceres, the goddefs of corn, by the Bakers. Their 
" ftage was ere&ed on Hoggin-green, (now called College-green,) 
" and on it the priors of St. John of Jerufalem, of the blefled 
" Trinity, and of all All-hallows, caufed two plays to be aded, 
" the one reprefenting the paffion of our Saviour, and the other 
" the feveral deaths which the apoftles fuffered " From this 
record (which is the firft exprefs mention that has occurred to me 
of the reprefentation of Myfteries and Moralities in Ireland) it 
fhould feem, that it was cuftomary with the chief magiftrates of 
Dublin to invite the Lord Lieutenant to a new play every day in 
Chriftmas* $ and therefore, as I have already obferved, it may be 

( Y ) inferred, 

King of Ireland, enumerates comedies with the amufements on that occafiom— 
" Epulas, Comcedias,, et certamina ludicra, quse fequebantur, quid attinet dicere r" 
But Sir James, little fkilled in polite literature, has probably dignified the nu!e Mo- 
ralities of our anceftors with the appellation of Comedies. 

* I have been informed, that it was alfo formerly cuftomary with the feveral cor- 
porations of Dublin to invite the Chief Governor to a play at St. George's Chapel 
on the anniverfaries of their patron Saints* 
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inferred, that Dramatic entertainments Were exhibited in Ireland 
before this period. But it tvas not only to amufc the Chief Go* 
vernor that Myfteries and Moralities were performed in Dublin : 
they were got up (to fpeak in the language of the modern theatre) 
on every joyful occafion. In a MS. in the library of Trinity 
College^ Dublin, it is related, " that in an expedition made 
|fc againft James Mae-Connell by the Lord Deputy Suffex in 1557^ 
" he was attended by John Ufher, Captain, and Patrick Bulkcley t 
** Petty-Captain, with fixty of the city trained^bands ; and upon 
" their return the Six Worthies was played by the city, and 
u the Mayor gave the public a goodly entertainment u<pQn the 
4f occafion, found four trumpeters horfes for the folemoity, and 
" gave them twenty fhillings in money" 

Although it may be prefumed, that thefe exhibitions, as well 
as thofe in England at the lame period, were conducted by the; 
Church, yet we find, not only from the paffages above quoted* 
but from the following entries in the CHAiN-BaoK of Dublin* 
that the corporations tifually fupplied performers: it »lfa appears, 
from thofe entries, that the dreffes, fcenery and machinery, were 
likewife fupplied by the city. 

" It was ordered, in maintenance of the Pageant of St. George* 
" that the Mayor of the foregoing year £hould find the Emperor 
" and Emprefs with their train and followers, well apparelled 
" and accoutered $ that is to fay, the Emperor attended with two 

doctors* 
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" do&ors, and the Emprefs with two knights, and two maidens 
" richly apparelled to bear up the train of her gown." 

" Item, 2dly* The Mayor for the time being was to find St. 
" George a horfe, and the wardens to pay 3s. 4d. for his wages 
" that day : The bailiffs for the time being were to find four 
" horfes, with men mounted on them well apparelled, to bear 
" the pole-axe, the ftandard, and the fevcral fwords of the 
" emperor aftd St* Gebfge/ 1 

" Item, 3dly. The elder matter of the guild was to find a 
" maiden well attired to lead the dragon, and the clerk of the 
" market was to find a golden line for the dragon/* 



" It£n£, 4thly^ The ddct Wardeh waf§ to find for St* George 
u four trumpets v but St. George himfelf was to pay their 
" wages/' 



"Item, gthly. The younger todeii W£A c&liged to fifid thd 
" King of Dele aind the Qpeen of Dele, as alfo two knights to 
" lead the Queen of Dele, and two maidens to bear the train of 
" her gown, all being entirely clad in black apparel. Moreover, 
" he was to caufe St. George's Chapel to be Well huttg iil black, 
" and completely apparelled to every pttrpofe, and was to pfo- 
" vide it with cufhions, rufhes, ahd other neceffirie* fet the 
" feftivity of that day/' 

( Y 2 ) Mr 
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My record proceeds : — u No lefs was the preparation of Pa- 
" geants for the proceflion of Corpus Chrifli day, on which, 

" The Glovers were to reprefent Adam and Eve, with an Angel 
44 bearing a fword before them." 

" The Corrifees (perhaps Curriers) were to reprefent Cain and 
44 Abel, with an altar, and their offering." 

44 Mariners and Vintners, Noah, and the perfons in. his ark, ap- 
" parelled in the habits of Carpenters and Salmon-takers." 

44 The Weavers perforated Abraham and Ifaac, with their offer- 
44 ing and altar." 

44 The Smiths reprefented Pharaoh, with his hoft." 

4C The Skinners, the Camel with the Children of IfraeL" 

44 The Goldfmiths were to find the King of Cullen " 

44 The Hoopers were to find the Shepherds with an Angel 
44 finging, Gloria in excel/is Deo." 

44 Corpus Chrifti guild was to find Chrifl in his paflion, with 
14 the Marys and Angels." 

4t The Taylors were to find Pilate with his fellow/hip, and his 
44 wife cloathed accordingly." 

44 The Barbers, Anna and Caiaphas." 

44 The Fifhers, the Apoflles," 

The 
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" The Merchants, the Prophets." 

u And the Butchers, the Tormentors * " 

All thefe Pageants moved in folemn proceffion to St. George's 
Chapel, the fcene of their Dramatic exhibitions!. 

Grave as the fubjeds, in general, of thofe exhibitions appear 
to have been, it is probable that the blandifhments of the comic 
nvufe fometimes lured their authors into the walks of wit and hu- 
mour. Here indeed they might have ranged without offence : 
but not content to excite innocent mirth, they introduced pro- 
fanenefs and immorality on the Stage. The piety of John Bale J 

(then 

* The memory of thofe Pageants continued to be preferved in the Franchifes that 
were rode triennially in Dublin till the year 1772, when they were abolished by 
the Lord Mayor's Proclamation, 

f This chapel flood in St. GeorgeVlane (now St. GeorgeVftreet, South), whence 
it derived ks name. Not a trace of the building remains. Stanni hurst fuppofes 
it- had been founded by fome worthy knight of the Garter, and thus laments its fate : 
f( This chappell hath beene of late razed, and the ftones thereof, by confent of the 
" afiembiie, turned to a common oven, converting the ancient monument of a 
doutie, adventurous and holie knight, to the colerake fweeping of a pufloafe baker." 
Defc. of IreL in HolinshedV Chron. page 23. 

J Bale was a verfatile genius. Befides God's Promifes and John Bapttft, he wrote 
feveral other dramatic pieces, fome of which ftill remain inedited. He alfo 
engaged in controverfy, but with fo much acrimony, that he has been called bilious 
Bale. But literary hiftory was his favourite purfuit. When Bale's dramatic and con- 

troverfial 
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(then Bifhop of Offory) taking the alarm, he arofe, like another 
Collier, to preferve the mirror of Nature from being fullied. To 
effed this, inftead of employing his favourite inftrument of in- 
ventive, he wrote fome Dramatic pieces, inculcating morality and 
breathing the fpirit of the Gofpel. Two of thofe pieces — namely 
God's Promises and John Baptist — were afted by young men 
at the market-erofs in Kilkenny, on a funday, in the year 

1552*. 

In order to convey an idea of the tendency of thofe pieces, and 
of the rude flate of the Drama at this time, Ifhall here tranferibe 
the argument of God's Promises f, as fuppofed to be delivered 
by the Author in perfon. — 

Baleus proclocutor. 

" If profyght maye growe, moft Chriften audyence, 
" By knowlege of thynges which are but tranfytorye, 

" And 

troverflal writings fhall he forgotten, posterity will continue to admire the authdr of 
Scriptorum illuflrium tnajoris Britannia quam Angliam et Scotam vocat Catalogus. See 
DodsleyV Cofoa. of Old Plays, ad Edit. vol. I. and WarTon'-t Hi/t. of Eng* PotU 
vol. III. 

* See Collet}, de Rebus Bib. vol. n. p. 388. 

f In this piece, which was written chiefly t» vindicate the do&rine of grace, 
againft fuch as held the doctrine of free-will and the merit of works, Adam, Abra- 
ham, Noah, Mofes, Ifaiah, David *frd Johft the Baptift, are all introduced on die 
ftage with the Almighty} 
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H And here for a tymc : Of modi more congruence, 

" Advantage royght fprynge, by the ferche of caufes heavenlye, 

" As thofe matters are, that the gofpcll fpecyfye, 

" Without whofe knowledge no man to the truthc can come, 

* 

" Nor ever atteyne to the lyfe perpetual!," 

44 For he that knaweth not the lyvyngeGod eternall, 

44 The Father, the Sonne, and alfo the Holye Ghoft,. 

" And what Chrift fuffered for rederopoyon of us all, 

u What he commaundedy and taught m every eooft v 

" And what he forbode, That man muft nedes be loft, 

u And cleans included, from the faythfull chofen forte, 

44 Is the heavens above, to hys moft hygh dyfeonforte." 

44 You therfor (goodl fryndes) I lovyngely exhort,, 
44 To waye ibebe matters* as wyl£ be uttered here» 
** Of whom ye maye lofec tor have no tryfeling fporte 
44 In fantafyes faynedi not fochc lyke garadyfh gere, 
""■ But the thyngs, that ihaill your iawarde ftomake chear^ 
u To rejoyce in God far your juftyfycaeyon, 
44 And alone in Chrift: to hope for your falvacyon* 

44 Yeay firft ye fhall have the eternal generacyon 
44 Of Chrift, like as Johan in hys firft chaptre wryght, 
" And confequently of man the firft creacyon^ 
u The abufe and fall, through hys firft overfyght v 
44 And the rayfe agayne, through God's hygh grace and myght:: 

« By 
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"■ By promyfes firft, whych fhall be declared all, 

" Then by hys owne Sonne, the worker pryncypall." 

" After that Adam bywayleth here hys fall, 
" God wyll fliewe mercye to every generacyon, 
" And to hys kyngedom, of hys great goodneffe call 
" Hys eleded fpoufe, or faythfull congregacyon, 
" As here fhall apere by open proteflacyon, 
" Which from Chrifte's birthe fhall to hys death conclude, 
" They come that therof wyll fhewc the certytude." 

Regardless, however, of the Bifhop's ftrenuous oppofition to the 
fufFerance of profanefs on the Stage, it fhould feem from an ad paffed 
in the fecond year of the reign of Elizabeth, that the comic mufe 
flill prefumed to fport with the holy word, direding her wit againft 
the Liturgy of the newly-eftablifhed Church. By this ad (which is 
intituled, An Act for the uniformitie of Common Prayer 
and Service in the Church, and the administration of 
the Sacraments,) " it is ordeyned and enaded, that if any per- 
" fon or perfons * whatfoever, after the feaft of St. John Baptift, 
" fhall in any Enterludes, Playes^ Songs, Rimes, or by other open 
" words, declare or fpeake any thing in derogation, depraving or 

defpifing 

* The perfons alluded to in this a& Were probably thofe certain perfons noticed by 
Spenser, ivhofe proper funBion it ivas y to fing at all feafts and meetings, in his time, 
the produ&ions of the Irifti Bards. See View of the State of Ireland, and Hijt. Mem. 
of the Irijb Bards, p. 143* 
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" defpifing of the fame booke, or of any thing therein conteyned, 
" or any part thereof, fhall forfeit to the Queene our Sove- 
" raigne Lady, her heyres and fucceffors, for the firft offence 
" an hundred markes; and if any perfon or perfons being 
" once convidt of any fuch offence, eftfoones offend againfl: 
cc any of the faid recited offences, and fhall in forme afore- 
" faid be thereof lawfully convid, that then the fame perfon 
" fo offending and convift, fhall for the fecond offence forfeit 
" to the Queene our Soveraigne Lady, her heyres and fucceffors, 
" foure hundred marks ; and if any perfon after he in forme 
" aforefaid, fhall have been twife convid of any offence, con* 
cerning any of the Iaft recited offences, (hall offend the third 
time, and be thereof in forme aforefaid lawfully convift, that 
then every perfon fo offending and convidt, fhall for his 
" third offence forfeit to our Soveraigne Lady the Qpeene, 
" all his goods and cattels, and fhall fuffer imprifonment during 
« his life." 

From the reigti of Elizabeth to that of Charles I. a dark 
cloud obfeures the hiftory of the Irifh Stage. Yet Dramatic ex- 
hibitions had not ceafed , for in the tenth and eleventh years 
of the reign of Charles L an a£t was paffed for the erect- 
ing of houses op Correction, and for the punish- 
ment op Rogues, Vagabonds, Sturdy Beggars and other 
lewd and Idle persons, in which all Juftices of the 
Peace of the different counties wherein they might be found, 
are directed to fend to the houfes of corre&ion all Fencers, 

( Z ) Bear- 
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Bear-wardes, Common Players of Enterludes^ and Minftrels wan- 
dering abroad. So that we may hence conclude, the Stage 
had not only continued its amufements, but, unawed by the puri- 
tanical fpirit of the times, had become licentious. However, though 
coercive meafures were thus taken by Parliament to filence the 
Stage, it was countenanced by the court. About this time aMafler 
of the Revels * was placed on the eftablifhment, and under his 
direction a Theatre was ereded (1635) * n Werburgh-ftreet, Dublin, 
whither were invited all the itinerant players of diftinguifhed 
merit, who had formerly been neceffitated to ftrole from booth 
to booth in the principal towns and cities, and to wander from 
hall to hall amongft the rural manfions of the Gentry and 
Nobility. 

It is very probable that previous to the period now under 
confideration, Dramatic entertainments were not numbered with 
the elegant amufements of the court, though Mr. Chetwood 
afferts, on the authority of a wax-chandler's bill, that Gokbuduc 
and feveral other plays, had been performed in the Caftle of 
Dublin during the adminiftration of Blount, Lord Mountjoy, in 
the reign of Elizabeth \. Now> had there really been fuch 

exhibitions, 

# John Ogilby, well known by his translations of Homer and Virgil, was 
the firft perfon appointed to the office of Mafter of the Revels in Ireland. 
Under his direction, and at his expenfe, the theatre in Werburgh-ftreet was 
erefted, According to Harris this theatre coft two thoufand pounds. See 
Wares' Works, vol, II. p. 352, where all the extraordinary viciffitudes of Ogilby's 
life are circumflantially related. 

f Gen. Hijl* of the Stage, page 51* 
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exhibitions, the expenfes would certainly have been defrayed by an 
order of the Lord Deputy or Privy Council, on the Deputy Vice 
Treafurer ; yet no fuch order appears either in the Treafury 
office, or in the archives of the office of the Auditor General — 
at leaft, if fuch an order does exift, it has efcaped my re- 
fearches. 

The Theatre in Werburgh-ftreet continued to be opened, og- 
cafionally, under the fan&ion of Government till the year 1641, 
when it clofed for ever *. 

From Werburgh-ftreet the fcene of the Drama was fhifted to 
Orange-ftreet (now Smock-alley) in 1661. But during the civil 
wars that foon after broke out, the whole company were dif- 
perfed ; fo that when the people of Dublin, on the defeat of 
king James's army, at the battle of the Boyne, amongft other 
expreffions of joy, fays Cibber, had a mind to have a play? 
they could find no a£ior to affift, and fome private perfons agreed 
to give one, at their own expenfe, to the public at the Theatre-]-. 

From 

* The laft play performed at this theatre was Landgartha, a tragi-comedy, 
written by Henry Burnel, Efq. of whom I have only been able to learn, that 
he was born in Ireland, and flouriihed about the clofe of the reign of Charles L 

f Apology, page 136* 
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From this time every event of the Iri/h Stage has been fo faith- 
fully and fo minutely recorded, that nothing is left for me to add 
to its hiftory** Here, therefore, I fhall difmifs the fubjed. 

JOSEPH C. WALKER. 

* See Cibber's Apology ; Chetwood's Gen. Hijl.of the Stage; Victor's Hifl. 
•f the Stage; Davis' Life of Garrick s and Hitchcock's View of the Irift Stage. 
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